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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 
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The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 
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together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 
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These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 
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Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


642-652 Greenwich Street New York City 
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INTERMEDIATES 
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HAEMATINE CRYSTALS AND i 


ALL DYEWOOD PRODUCTS DUROPRENE BASE 
F. E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. FOR VARNISHES AND INSULATING 
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_ CONSULT US 
| | About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 


= experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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THE For 


NEWPORT Quality 


CO-OPERATION 


Besides perfection ot product, we offer 
you unequalled service. For this purpose, 
a corps of highly trained technicians, rep- 
resenting every branch of the color con- 
suming trade, is constantly at work in our 
Laboratories and Experimental Dyehouses, 
Actually using the dyestuif the way it wilt 
be used is the best method of testing it 
Newport, equipped as it is to do this, éan 
go further and work out for the dyer his 
problems, match his shades and so forth, 
all on this small scale, so that when he 
puts Newport products into his machine 
he is sure of his results beforehand. 


This feeling of faith and security in using 
Newport products is the rock on which 
our business stands. 
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NEWPORT 
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“COAL TO DYESTUFR” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 
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TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS ORGANIZE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT BOSTON 


Meeting at Engineers’ Club Attended by 140—Two Classes 


of Membership 


Provided for— Constitution Formally 


Adopted—Officers and Councillors Chosen for First Year 


N accordance with the resolution 
I taken in New York during the 

week of the Chemical Show, the 
inaugural meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 3. About 300 invitations to ke- 
come .charter members of .this new 
body had previously been sert out by 
the Organization Committee to a rep- 
resentative list of textile chemists and 
dyers identified with the textile man- 
ufacturing industry, and also to color 
application experts associated with 
the various dyestuff manufacturers. 
More than 200 acceptances had been 
received by the committee up to the 
time of the meeting, and out of these 
who had thus signified their determi- 
nation to attend, 140 were present in 
person. 

The meeting was called to order at 
three o’clock by Chairman Louis A. 
Olney, of the Organization Commit- 
tee, who briefly set forth the purpose 


of the meeting as being the creation 
of a definite organization of serious- 
minded men for scientiiic purposes 
along the lines provided for hy the 
vote taken at the preliminary meeting 
held in New York, at the Chemists’ 
Club, on Tuesday, September 13. 

Thereupon, with but little loss of 
time, the meeting proceeded to organ- 
ive itself by unanimous vote as the 
American Association of ‘Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 

\William D. Livermore, chairman of 
the Committee on By-Laws, then 
read the text of the proposed Consti- 
tution as drafted by the committee 
during the past few weeks; and this 
instrument was then discussed section 
by section, subjected to several altera- 
tions, and adopted. In its fina! form 
the Constitution provides that mem- 
bership shall consist of two classes, 
namely, Active and Junior Members. 

Active Members must be at least 
twenty-six years of age and must be 
actively engaged either as textile 
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chemists or in some branch of the ap- 
plication of dyes. They must possess 
at least five years of practical experi- 
ence, although time spent as a stu- 
dent at a recognized technical school 
may be counted in to make up this 
total by applicants for membership. 
It was specifically brought out that 
this Association had made and would 
continue to make the requirements 
for active membership somewhat 
strict with the express object of caus- 
ing that membership to mean some- 
thing in the realm ef chemistry and 
color application. 

Junior Members, it was further de- 
termined, may be students in attend- 
ance at technical schools. or appren- 
tices in textile plants. They may at- 
tend all meetings and share in the ad- 
vantages of the Association, but may 
not vote. 

The annual dues were fixed at $5. 
and it was decided that the organiza- 
tion’s fiscal year should be considered 
as having begun November 1. The 
Committee. in its report. pointed out 
that dues were set at a nominal fig- 
ure in view of the fact that the initial 
expenses of the Association had not 
been heavy, but provision was made 
whereby the Council of the Associa- 
tion was empowered to raise the 
amount, if this seemed necessary. 
without referring the matter to a vote 
at a general meeting. 

The officers of the new Association 
were fixed as a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer 
and six councillors. The officers and 
councillors. together with the chair- 
men of local sections, if and when or- 
ganized, are to act as the Council of 
the Association—in effect an execu- 
tive committee—to which will be del- 
egated the general management of 
the entire body. ‘The Council is spe- 
cifically directed to appoint commit- 
tees on Finance, Membership, Meet- 
ings, Publications, Library and Re- 
search, as well as any others which 
may seem necessary. It has also been 
authorized to arrange for co-operation 
with manufacturing concerns and 
other bodies for the promotion of re- 


search. This latter provision was 
made in leu of the suggested Cor- 
porate and Sustaining memberships, 
it being felt that funds necessary for 
the conduct of specific, sustained re- 
search could be obtained more ad- 
vantageously in this manner. 

Provision was made for the organ- 
ization of local Sections whenever 
twenty-five or more members mav de- 
sire so to organize themselves. 
This decision resulted from recogni- 
tion of the fact that geographical lim- 
itations, naturally, would make next 
to impossible frequent meetings of 
the entire body, whereas local Sec- 
tions can mect with a frequency suffi- 
cient to make the Association of great 
practical benefit to its members. It 
may be observed: in passing that, 
judging from the discussion on this 
point. local Sections will most prob- 
ably be formed in the near future in 
Boston, Providence, New York, Phil- 
adelphia. and possibly in other textile 
centers as well 

Following the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the Nominating Committee, 
of which Winthrop C. Durfee was 
chairman, presented its list of nomi- 
nations for officers and councillors for 
the first year: and these nominees as 
presented were unanimously elected 
as follows: 

President, Louis A. Olnev; 
Presiderts, William 1D. 
ad William H. Cady; Secretary, 
Walter EK. Hadley; Treasurer, Win- 
throp C. Durfee; Councillors, Walter 
M. Scott, George A. Moran, Arthur 
FE. Hirst, James L. Amsden, Elmer C. 
Bertolet and William K. Robbins. 

Reporting for the Committee on 
Publications, Elvin H. Killheffer, 
chairman, recommended that an offer 
received from the Howes Publishing 
Company by virtue of which the 
AMERICAN DyestuFF Rerorter would 
embody the Journal of the Associa- 
tion in its Technical Sections, be ac- 
cepted; and this recommendation was 
adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned for a 
social hour, following which dinner 
was served to those present. At the 


v: Vice- 
Livermore 
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conclusion of the meal the meeting re- 
convened to hear the Constitution 
read as amended at the afternoon ses- 
sion. The Constitution in its revised 





i Exposition in Mechanics Hall Breaks 
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form was approved, and as there was 
no further business to be disposed of, 
the gathering was adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the Council. 


Thousands Flock to Boston Textile Show 


Records for Attendance and Interest— 


“Dyed with American Dyes” to Be Slogan of Future, Says Director 
Campbell—$2,000,000 in Machinery on View 


Stupendous in magnitude, variety, in- 
terest and attendance, the Internationa! 
Textile Exposition, which came to a 
successful close last Saturday, easily 
held the center of the country’s indus- 
trial stage throughout the week and 
demonstrated anew the growing popu- 
larity of these great trade showings as 
well as their educational value to out- 
siders and initiate alike 

More than 300 exhibitors told their 
stories to large audiences dailv, while 


many meetings of associations and so- 
cieties national in scope increased 
the total attendance and added greatly 
to the importance of the affair. Prac- 
tically every variety of cotton, wool and 
silk manufacturing machinery was on 
display, as well as an infinite number 
of styles and designs in all classes of 
fabric. Dyeing machinery and the de- 
vices employed in every step of the 
manufacture of textile materials like- 
wise were not wanting. 
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American dyestuffs and American 
dve manufacturers came in for their 
full share of honor and attention, and 
the attitude displayed by visitors and 
exhibitors indicated plainly that the im- 
portance of a self-contained American 
dye industry is so generally recognized 
as to be capable of exercising strong 
pressure when Congress again takes up 
the question of protection. It was plain 
that no one denies the absolute neces- 
sity of independence of all foreign man- 
ufacturers of these products so vital to 
the great textile industries of the coun- 
try. and that in future the only ques- 
tion to be decided, or offering the slight- 
est field for differences of opinion, will 
be the manner of achieving adequate 
protection. 

The sentiment of all was voiced by 
Director Chester I. Campbell. when he 
stated, on the opening day of the Ex- 
position : 

“Dyed with American Dyes’ will be 
the slogan of salesmen in the future, 
for it is here that the public is shown 
what the real American dye manufac- 
tories are doing, and the oft-repeated 
falsehood that only foreign dyes are 
lasting will be relegated to the days 
gone by.” 

Throughout every afternoon and eve- 
ning of the Exposition, the aisles were 
thronged with eddving crowds of sight- 
seers, textile chemists, manufacturers, 
millmen and representatives of every 
phase of the production of textile fab- 
rics. Many of these dropped in to ex- 
change greetings at Booth 646, where 
the AmeERICAN DyestuFF REPorRTER 
played host to many friends of the past 
and future, and all had something pleas- 
ant to say about the class of technical 
articles appearing regularly in the 
Monthly Technical Section, the No- 
vember 7 issue of which, prepared in 
advance of its usual publication date, 
attracted no little attention by virtue 
of its pleasing appearance and helpful 
contents. During the evenings the front’ 
of Mechanics’ Hall was brilliantly il- 
luminated by twelve specially designed 
floodlights of 1,500 candle-power each, 
and this feature of the Exposition, a 
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novelty, was voted highly attractive and 
successful. 

Perhaps it may be said that the ma- 
chinery exhibits dominated the Show, 
if any one factor actually received more 
attention than another. According to 
estimates, more than $2,000,000 worth 
of miscellaneous textile machinery and 
equipment was on display, which rep- 
resented at once the most valuable and 
impressive exhibition of this sort ever 
staged at any of the Expositions. Most 
of this machinery was exhibited in full 
operation, which offered such advan- 
tages in the way of effective display to 
manufacturers, who are ordinarily 
obliged to depend upon small models to 
illustrate peculiar advantages, that the 
foundation for much future business 
was laid and many orders for machi- 
nery were received during the week of 
the Show. 

In connection with this phase of the 
affair, much interest was aroused by 


Edward T. Pickard, chief of the newly ° 


formed Textile Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, by his description of the Esmith 
automatic shuttleless loom, manufac- 
tured in Bradford, England. Mr. Pick- 
ard explained that he was not trying 
to sell this machine, but merely fulfill- 
ing the function of the Bureau which 
he represents in furnishing descriptions 
of the latest in machinery and processes 
from abroad. 


The advantages and money-making 
possibilities of the Esmith loom are 
that a supply of weft can be put up 
instantly; the loom gives double pro- 
duction, plus automatic weaving, on 
double-pick cloths; the cloth it weaves 
with two picks at once in place of one 
pick of double thickness, is better by 25 
per cent, in appearance and handle; 
weavers will control from twenty to 
thirty looms under favorable conditions : 
looms can be left running through meal 
hours; tremendous gain could be made 
by running looms three shifts of eight 
hours each. as the standing charges 
would be about the’ same for something 
like a threefold output; as weft is sup- 
plied from two cheeses, one on each side 
of the loom, weft mixing is given and 
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the cloth is therefore more perfect. 

Also, two different counts can be put 
in for effect; six to ten colors or more 
if desired can be put in by the same 
plain loom with the addition of a single 
color mechanism which has been in- 
vented for this purpose; this is so easy 
that the loom can be run at full speed. 

The colored threads can be thrown 
across in any order and two or more at 
a time if desired; waste is practically 
nil, which is most important in bleached 
yarns; cops may be spun four to five 
times the size, giving a big saving in 
spinning, doffing and winding; the de- 
tector of the warp-stop serves two warp 
threads ; the Smith center weft-stop spe- 
cially invented for this loom, which has 
already run up to 168 picks, stops on 
the first pick. 

Paper clothing, including both men’s 
and women‘s apparel, were shown in 
the booths of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, living models 
being employed for demonstration pur- 
poses. The garments are of German 
and Austrian manufacture, but, as the 
Bureau has explained before, it is not 
the purpose of the Government to ad- 
vertise these articles but simply to pre- 
sent to those interested ‘complete infor- 
mation about their manufacture and 
utility. The exhibit included men’s 
suits, coats and cuffs, women’s aprons, 
table covers, window curtains, and 
handbags. The Bureau had on hand 


lists of foreign buyers of American 
goods, trade opportunities and reports 
on cotton goods and cotton mill ma- 
chinery. 
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Easily Soluble, Level Dyeing 


DIRECT GARNET 


one of the finest colors for cotton and union on the market 


Manufactured by 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


Office and Works: 


Another feature of general interest 
was the exhibit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Fiber Manufacturers, 
who exhibited fabrics, both heavy and 
light weights, which contained any- 
where from 17 to 100 per cent of their 
product—reworked .wool—or, as it is 
more commonly known, “wool shoddy.” 
There were also sweaters, socks. stock- 
ings, yarns and steamer rugs and felts 
for slippers. Along with these prod- 
ucts were exhibited the raw stocks, in 
all of the different stages of processes 
which go to make up their reworked 
wool contents. 

To attempt a general catalogue of the 
various exhibits would not be possible 
owing to space limitations. The dye 
manufacturers, as before indicated, 
showed products and artistic arrange- 
ments fully equal to those at the Chem- 
ical Show, and found in the hosts of 
textile people a ready audience for their 
plea for co-operation in the gaining of 
adequate protection, which in reality 
means, in the long run, adequate pro- 
tection for the textile industries them- 
selves. 

All in all, the great Textile Exposi- 
tion was an unqualified success from 
the standpoint of both exhibitor and 
spectator, and needless to say it reflect- 
ed great credit upon the industry by 
reason of its superior products and up- 
on the managers for the efficient man- 
ner in which it was conducted. 

America has every reason to be proud 
of her textile industry as revealed in its 
enterprising fulness at Boston last 
week. 


READING, PA. 


Hi 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
AND COLORISTS 


Ouietly, and with little loss of time, 
the organization of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists was effected last week at the Engi- 
neers’ Club in Boston. The desire for 
such an organization on the part of 
technical men of the industry had been 
jong maturing; when it finally assumed 
tangible shape, action was prompt. The 
significance of this event is indeed great. 

A comprehensive outline of the prin- 
cipal decisions made forms the subject 
of the leading article in this issue, and 
all readers of The Reporter without 
exception should make use of this in 
order to acquaint themselves with the 
structure of the new organization as 
speedily as possible. Further progress 
and action by the various committees 
will be recorded in subsequent issues, 
and fuller details will appear in the 
December 5 issue of the Monthly Tech- 
nical Section, with which will be incor- 
porated the Journal of the Association. 
Meanwhile, the mere fact of the or- 
ganization having been successfully 
launched is in itself important enough 
to arouse the deepest interest. 

The meeting at Boston was both 
large and representative, and- the unan- 
imity of opinion displayed respecting 
the various details of organization 
speaks eloquently of kindred aims and 
future harmony. Moreover, it reveals 
how complete and well distributed was 
the realization of a need which only 
such an organization, composed as it is 


and will be of experienced, purposeful 
men, could fill. Just how much of a 
handicap the cause of scientific ad- 
vancement in the textile industry has 
been laboring under through lack of a 
more perfect co-operation of its tech- 
nical men such as this organization can 
effectively foster, will, perhaps, not be 
very widely understood until the Asso- 
ciation begins to carry out its plans in 
detail. In short, to those who correctly 
appraise the role of chemistry in the 
textile industry, the event at the Engi- 
neers’ Club easily transcended in im- 
portance the event taking place at Me- 
chanics Hall. The latter, after al!, pre- 
sented only a record of Progress; the 
former represented Progress itself. 

* Included among the plans of the As- 
sociation, as outlined by its first presi- 
dent, Professor Olney, will be the pro- 
motion of the technical interest of its 
members in the properties and applica- 
tion of dyes and the processes of scour- 
ing, bleaching and finishing. It will 
also seek to develop a closer relation- 
ship between theory and practice in the 
application of dyes and other chemicals 
used in the textile industry. 

Another important object will be to 
serve the textile and color indusiries by 
developing standard methods of testing 
dyes and analyzing textile materials in 
general, and of standardizing systems 
for these tests and recording their re- 
sults. In addition, it will encourage re- 
search work along textile chemical lines, 
and, finally, will encourage and super- 
vise the establishment of a complete 
textile chemical library 

These, in brief, will be the major ob- 
jects of the new Association, and even 
a perfunctory glance through the list 
of officers and charter members shows 
it to be well constituted for their attain- 
ment. It is no light task which is about 
to be undertaken, and for this reason 
the organization does well to keep its 
membership standards high, for only 
thus can it be assured of the proper 
personnel and the standing in the in- 
dustry necessary to enlist the support 
which will be required for the carrying 
out of an ambitious program which 
promises much in the way of ultimate 
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benefits and the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

It is well, also, that Junior Members 
have been provided for, and that these 
may attend all meetings and enjoy all 
privileges of the Association save only 
that of voting. In this way it can en- 
able the younger element to come into a 
more intimate association with the lead- 
ers in the profession, and to become 
earlier inculcated with the spirit and 
principles which animate true chemical 
progress. It will stimulate the ambi- 
tion of each to emulate and to achieve 
for himself, and for this added reason 
the requirements for admission to Ac- 
tive Membership should always be kept 
on a high level and such admission 
made an object distinctly worth striv- 
ing for. 

The American DyrsturF REPORTER 
believes that the importance of the 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists can scarcely be over- 
emphasized, and bespeaks for the new 
organization the friendly interest and 


co-operation of all elements of the dye 
and textile industries. This, publica- 
tion, speaking as a steady advocate of 
such an association during the past, 
hereby conveys its congratulations to 
officers and members, and signifies a 
realization of its responsibility as a 
medium for the printing of official 
records. 

The Reporter pledges its firm and 
loyal support of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists in all its undertakings. 
CANADIAN DIRECT BLUE 2B 

FIRST DYE MADE IN 
CANADA 


Canadian Dyes, Ltd., Trenton, 
Ont., on September 19, 1921, turned 
out the first batch of dyes ever manu- 
factured in Canada when, on that 
date, about 1,700 pounds of Canadian 
Direct Blue 2B were successfully fin- 
ished in the first process of making. 
This is an important event in the his- 
tory of chemical progress in Canada. 
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SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMI- 
CAL MFRS.’ ASSN. OF THE 
U.S. ORGANIZED WITH 
DR. HERTY AS 
PRESIDENT 


Representative manufacturers of 
synthetic organic chemicals met at 
the Hotel Washington, Washington, 
D. C., on October 28 and 29, to effect 
a comprehensive national organiza- 
tion of the several closely related lines 
of manufacture included in_ this 
branch of chemical industry. 


The name of the new organization 
is the Synthetic Organic Chemical Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. Its purposes, as set forth in 
the Constitution adopted. are: 

“To advance the science of organic 
chemistry by encouraging the manu- 
facture in the United States of all 
kinds of organic chemicals: to co-op- 
erate with the various agencies of the 
Government of the "Inited States in 
its efforts to develop, improve and 
render serviceable a complete organic 
chemical industry ; to promote cordial 
relations between American concerns 
and individuals engaged in the pro- 
duction and use of organic chemicals; 
to afford means for the dissemination 
of scientific knowledge: to promote 
the highest scientific and business 
standards in relation to the industry ; 
and generally to take such collective 
action as may he proper for the estab- 
lishment and perpetuation of the or- 
ganic chemical independence of the 
United States of America.” 

The Association is subdivided into 
four Sections consisting of Dyestuffs, 
Pharmaceuticals, Intermediates and 
Fine Organic Chemicals, each Section 
having a vice-president, a secretary 
and an executive committee. 

The administration of the Associa- 
tion is in the hands of a Board of 
Governors, consisting of the presi- 
dent, the four vice-presidents, and ten 


members nominated by the Sections. . 


The following officers were elected: 


President, Chas. H. Herty, former- . 


ly editor of the “Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry”; vice- 
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presidents, C. N. Turner, of the Dye- 
stuff Section; Herman Seydel, of the 
Pharmaceutical Section; S. W. Wil- 
der, of the Intermediate Section, and 
B. T. Bush, of the Fine Organic 
Chemical Section. 

R. S. Burdick, R. C. Jeffcott, Au- 
gust Merz, M. R. Poucner, P. 
Schleussner and E. P. Summers were 
elected members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The remaining four members, 
one from each Section, will be elected 
later. 

The president and the four vice- 
presidents are ex-officio members of the 
3oard of Governors. 

After adjournment Dr. Herty gave 
out the following statement: 

“At last there has been brought to- 
gether one effective organization of 
men who, for the past five years, have 
been developing in this country all 
lines of manufacture of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals. The fine spirit 
shown throughout the meetings gave 
assurance of a strong organization 
which will aid in developing to its 
maximum efficiency this industry 
born of the war period and now rec- 
ognized by all as being of such funda- 
mental importance to the nation. 

“Much progress has been made, but 
there is a long road ahead before we 
can hope to give to our country an 
industry which can worthily meet its 
every need. Toward that goal we are 
facing. The Association as organized 
is thoroughly democratic in character. 
It follows national lines in this re- 
spect, for in the councils of the Asso- 
ciation the small manufacturer has 
equal voice with the larger and we 
all recognize that the success of the 
industry is closely bound up in the 
welfare of the small manufacturer. 
There have been some points of fric- 
tion in the past between producer and 
consumer, but I believe that the 
hearty spirit of co-operation is devel- 
oped which in the end will assure the 
future of this industry. 

“Personally, it seems strange to me 
to be leaving the ranks of the chem- 
ists for those of the manufacturers. 


For six years I have editorially striv- ~ 
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en to arouse first the chemist and then 
our people in general to the impor- 
tance of developing this industry. The 
idea is now so clear to all that I feel 
my best efforts can be given to work 
with the manufacturers on their many 
problems in the hope of aiding them 
in the firm establishment of that in- 
dustry which is so vitally important 
to this nation that Secretary Hoover, 
in his address to us last night. while 
emphasizing that the main considera- 
tion now was the development of this 
industry for utilization of waste, nev- 
ertheless added: 

“Tn these days of the development 
of forms of warfare that we have to 
exist under, it is fundamental and 
vital to us that we should maintain 
those industries on which we are 
bound to depend for our very vital ex- 
istence if we ever come to conflict.’ ” 


NATIONAL SCORES AGAIN 
WITH SPECIAL ISSUE 
OF “DYESTUFFS” 


Always a leader in effective and en- 
gaging publicity, as well as in devising 
new means of increasing its extensive 
service to dyestuff consumers, the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company is 
again open to congratulations for its 
special Textile Exposition number of 
“Dyestuffs,” dated November and dis- 
tributed all last week at the company’s 
booth in Boston. This issue features a 
unique cover design which at first 
glance vividly recalls the now defunct 
crazy-quilt of hallowed memory, but 
which in reality consists of “a compo- 
site of historic American fabrics” in 
full color. 

This design fills the cover from bor- 
der to border, and is composed of tri- 
angular and quadrilateral sections 
joined together so as to form a con- 
tinuous irregular pattern. Each sec- 
tion, however, consists of its own regu- 
lar design and represents a different 
texture, the fabrics thus portrayed con- 
sisting of the following: 

The oldest cotton woven fabric with- 
in the boundaries of the United States, 
which was found in Grand Gulch, Utah, 


. be found quite as interesting. 
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and is now in the Museum of Natural 
flistory ; a linen and wool, double-cloth 
blanket woven by early Dutch weavers 
in the Hudson Valley, the technique of 
which, a note states, certainly origi- 
nated in Colonial days but was carried 
on for at least a hundred years after 


_ the Revolution; a chilkat ceremonial 


cape or blanket from Alaska, woven 
on the single-barred, warp-weighted 
loom; a modern roller-printed calico; 
a Peruvian fabric from prehistoric 
Peru representing a combination of tap- 
estrv and gauze weaving and consisting 
of cotton warps and vicuna weft; a 
modern jacquard silk ribbon; a modern 
mastic print on Georgette crepe, and a 
modern silk and cotton jacquard up- 
holstery fabric. 


Since each section contains a variety 
of colors, and the sections are arranged 
so that the predominating color of each 
contrasts violently with that of its im- 
mediate neighbors, the entire effect pro- 
duced is extremely striking and bi- 
zarre. But if kaleidoscopic, withal it is 
artistic, and once its purport is under- 
stood it becomes something in addition ; 
it becomes most intensely interesting 
and instructive—particularly when one 
reflects that every fabric represented 
was made and dyed in America, many 
of them centuries before the Cartel was 
even dreamed of. The design, it is 
only fair to mention, is the work of 
Miss Christine Chaplin. 

Looking beyond the cover, the bal- 
ance of this issue of “Dyestuffs” will 
There is 
an able leading article under the title 
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“The National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
and the Textile Industries,” which em- 
phasizes the fixed and intimate inter- 
relation between the dye and textile in- 
dustries, points out how in order to 
have a dye industry here it was neces- 
sary to develop not one industry but 
three, catalogues the thousand and one 
circumstances which conspired to ham- 
per those who first essayed the task of 
building an American dye industry, 
traces the means employed for the 
gradual elimination, one by one, of the 
almost insurmountable obstacles, and 
briefly outlines the part played by the 
National company and the splendid 
service which it is prepared to render 
to-day. 
Another 


article, “The History of 


Textiles in the New World,” by M. 
D. C. Crawford, deals authoritatively 
with the three phases in the history of 
American textiles from pre-Columbian 
days to the present, and traces in 
chronological sequence the leading de- 
velopments of the industry from the 


standpoint of economic production. 
This article is illustrated with numer- 
ous excellent reproductions of fabrics 
of historic interest, and both contribu- 
tions will-well repay a careful reading. 

DY PONT CHEMICAL CO. 

SELLS HOPEWELL 
WATER WORKS 

The water works at Hopewell, Va., 
which during the war supplied the 
great munitions plant of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and adjacent vil- 
lages, has been sold by the Du Pont 
Chemical Company to the Industrial 
Service Corporation of Virginia. The 
transfer includes electric and steam 
pumping stations, filtration plant, boiler 
plant, transmission lines, etc. The new 
corporation took over the operation of 
the plant November 1. The plant has 
a capacity of approximately 30,000,900 
gallons per day which will enable it 
amply to serve the community and take 
care of considerable expansion. 

J. F. Muhlig is the general manager 
and operating head of the new corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Hopewell, 


Va. 
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The sale of this water works marks 
another step in the work of the Du 
Pont Chemical Company in turning 
over the property of the former muni- 
tions works to peace-time uses. Re- 
cently the company gave title to the 
last of its houses in one of the large 
villages there. ‘The transfer consisted 
of seventy-three dwellings and was the 
largest housing transaction ever made 
in the vicinitv. Since the campaign was 
started to turn Hopewell and vicinity 
over to permanent industrial develop- 
ment, twenty firms have located there. 


THE ARMY’S TESTIMONY ON 
DYE PROTECTION 
(Continued from last week’s issue.) 

Senator Smoot—Germany is _ not 
making any of those gases at the pres- 
ent time, is she? 

General Fries—Presumably not, un- 
less perhaps she is making phosgene for 
dyes. 

Smoot—That 
thing. 

Fries—And also chloro-picrin is used 
to some extent directly in. making dyes, 
and she can make some of that. 

Smooit—But there is very little de- 
mand for it in the world to-day, is there 
not ? 

Fries—Comparatively little. 

Smoot—Of course, you will not make 
any until there is a demand? 

Fries—No, sir. But every one of 
these plants that is making dyes or 
medicines or photographic chemicals 
or perfumes or any of these other prod- 


would be the only 


a 
ucts that come from coal tar can be 


turned, in a few weeks, into explosive 
plants. Jf we have not those plants, 
then we have got to build huge plants 
such as we built during the war; and in 
the next war we will not have time 
for it. 

Senator Watson—Germany, before 
the war, had made explosives? 

Fries—Extensively. 

Watson—And they were all a prod- 
uct of the dye industry? 

Fries—Yes, sir. 

Smoot—They made the same explo- 
sives that we made in this country, did 
they not? 
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Fries—We made more dynamite 
from nitro-glycerine than anything else, 
and we made very little trinitrotoluol 
because we had not the by-product to 
make it from. We went so far during 
the war, in order to get this toluene, as 
to rob the illuminating gases of New 
York City, ‘to a very great extent, to 
get enough toluene to make the trinitro- 
toluol. Before that, most of the coun- 
tries were using picric acid or some pic- 
ric acid compound. For instance, that 
was the explosive Dunnite of the Unit- 
ed States, the Ivddite of England, the 
Mellonite of France and the Shimose 
of the Japanese. 


We are interested because we believe 
that without a complete development 
of the coal-tar industry we cannot be 
nationally prepared in case we have to 
be, and we will not have time in the 
future to build great plants such as the 
one at Edgewood, even. If we keep 
ihat up we are going to have to depend 
upon these industries for the trained 
personnel to operate with. We could 
operate now in forty-eight hours if we 
could get the trained men, but we have 
got to draw them from these other 
sources. 


We have felt that the embargo was 
a success during the war, in building up 
this industry from, say, seven plants to 
eightyv-two, and that, if it had done that 
during this time, the embargo, contin- 
ved for some time, would eventually 
develop our industry to the point where 
we would be making practicafly all the 
dyes that Germany is making and we 
would be utilizing all of the coal-tar 
products. In other words, before they 
do that they have got to change over a 
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Smoot—Gereral, if the industry can 
be protected by a rate of duty, you have 
no love for the embargo, have you? 

Fries—Not at all. 

Smoot—All you want, you say, is that 
the coal-tar products from which ex- 
plosives and the necessities in the Unit- 
ed States are made in case we get into 
another war have sufficient protection 
to enable the amount to be made that 
the Government would require: 

Fries—Yes, sir. But looking at it 
from the result before the war, when 
we had a duty on dyes when we had 
made practically no progress, and leok- 


ing at the progress we made under the 
six or seven year embargo due to the 
war, which was a total embargo, it 


would seem the part of wisdom, to me, 
to continue that embargo long enough 
to develop the other 40 ner cert of these 
coal-tar products and the ether five or 
six hundred dves that are not made in 
this country. 

Smoot—You know that the rate of 
duty was rather low on dyes; that is, 
the rate was put upon the dyes in the 
Underwood bill according to the re- 
quest made by the dye manufacturers 
of the United States. At that time they 
had no idea or thought of making ex- 
plosives for the Government of the 
United States. That came about on ac- 
count of the war. But there is no 
question in my mind—there mav be,in 
the minds of others—that 90 per chit 
of all of these can be protected by a 

rate of duty; and I am perfectly willing 
to give them a rate of duty, but am op- 
posed to any embargo. 

able to 
those I 


Fries—So far as I have been 
investigate it and talk with 





little from the beehive coke ovens to thought well informed, I do not see how 
those that will save the coal tar. a duty, unless it were a hundred per 
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cent of the American cost, could keep 
them out. 


Smoot—I would rather do that than 
have an embargo. 


Fries—I have been told, and I think 
I am not violating any confidence, by 
Mr. Secretary Hoover within the last 
ten days, that the Germans had enough 
dyes to flood this country in a few 
weeks, so that the industry could not 
recover in a couple of years. 

Smoot—I have here a statement of 
the amount of dyes which have been 
made in Germany and the amount that 
they have on hand. Whether it is cor- 
rect or not I cannot say, but I am go- 
ing to find out. 

Fries—We know this, Senator, that 
the plants manufacturing coal-tar prod- 
ucts and dyes and medicines and the 
like can be readily turned into high ex- 
plosive war gas plants, just as the Ger- 
mans made great extensions to their 
plants in the war, and they can be 
turned back into dye making. We have 
pretty good evidence that many of the 
German dye plants have been making 
dyes since the war, because that is the 
only use to which they can be put. They 
would not use them for high explo- 
sives now— 

Senator Curtis—Right there, before 
you pass on, did not the evidence show 
that before the war Germany was pro- 
ducing over 90 per cent of the dyes of 
the world? 

Fries—Yes, sir; very close to that. 
And it was just for that reason, in my 
opinion, that she was enabled to pro- 
duce the powders and high explosives 
and the war gases and her medicines— 
which are tremendously important in 
war—on a quantity basis which en- 
abled her to fight that war against the 
world for four and one-half years. I 
do not think there was any other way 
she could have done it at all. 

Another thing that appeals to me in 
regard to the embargo was that we are 
expecting to have a disarmament con- 
ference in this country in the next few 
months. The nations that will interest 
us most in this conference have already 
put embargoes on the importation of 
dyes, and those nations are England, 
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France, Italy and Japan; and, leoking 
at it from a preparedness standpoint, if 
looks to me as if that would be the saf- 
est thing for us to try; and since I ap- 
peared before this committee about two 
years ago, ! received a report from the 
British Mission appointed right after 
the armistice to investigaté the chemi- 
cal plants in the occupied territory. 
There are some parts of this that have 
such an important bearing on this ques- 
tion, and apparently such an important 
bearing on the consideration of the 
question by England, that I am going 
to take about five minutes to read a part 
of it. The first statement I will read is: 

“Some years before the war a combi- 
nation was formed by the Bayer, Bad- 
ische and A. G, F. A. Companies, and 
somewhat later a second group was 
formed which included Meister Lucius 
& Bruning, Cassella & Kalle. During 
the war these two groups amalgamated, 
and the Greisheim Elektron, Weiler ter 
Meer, Leonhardt, and other smaller 
companies entered the combination, 
which is known as the I. G. It was 
largely owing to the efforts of this com- 
bination that Germany was enabled to 
continue the war in spite of the block- 
ade. The I. G. works produced the bulk 
of the synthetic ammonia and _ nitric 
acid needed for the production of fer- 
tilizers and explosives, all the poison 
gas (with the exception of some chlo- 
rine and phosgene) and a large propor- 
tion of the high explosives.” 

Undes the heading “Explosives” that 
committee states: Reading.) 

“No arrangements appear to have 
been made prior to the outbreak of war 
to utilize the resources of any of the 
dye factories for war purposes, and on 
mobilization their chemists were called 
up for military service. After the bat- 
tle of the Marne the Government real- 
ized the need for expanding the output 
of explosives, and most of the chemical 
works were producing small quantities 
by the end of 1914. The demand made 
on them increased during 1915, but it 
was not until 1916 that plans were laid 
down to assist in the enormous pro- 
duction of explosives required by the 
Hindenburg program. Most of the big 
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extensions of the synthetic ammonia 
and of the nitric and sulphuric acid 
plants date from this time, many chem- 
ists being released from the army and 
the scientific staff of some of the works 
being augmented. <A standard plant 
used for the manufacture of dyes was 
converted for the production of explo- 
sives with remarkable speed; for in- 
stance, at Leverkusen a T. N. T. plant 
producing 250 tons per month was put 
into operation in six weeks.” 

This bears statement that 
these plants are available for turning 
into explosive war gas or medicine 
plants. 

The statement is made: ( Reading.) 

“At first chlorine and phosgene were 
the main requirements, but afterward a 
variety of organic substances were em- 
ployed, all of which were made by the 
factories of the I. G. combination. 
Many of these substances were new and 
difficult to prepare, and rapid produc- 
tion was only possible owing to the 
speed with which the peace.organiza- 
tion of ihe dye factories could be. util- 
ized for this purpose.” 

I would like to add right here that 
more important really than the plant is 
the trained personnel. ( Reading.) 

“When the Government wished to 
introduce a new gas, a conference of 
the various firms was held at Berlin to 
determine how the manufacture should 
be subdivided in order to use existing 
plants to the best advantage. For in- 
stance, the initial stages of the manufac- 
ture of mustard gas were carried out 
at Ludwigshafen and the final stage at 
Leverkusen.” 

(To be continued.) 


out my 


Announcement has been made to 
the effect that F. X. Lehmann has 
severed his connection with the 
Chemical Company of America to be- 
come associated with Zinnser & Co., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., where he 
will assist in introducing this firm’s 
line of fast alizarine colors. ; 
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SENATOR KING STILL AWAIT- 
ING EXPOSURE OF 
“MONOPOLY” 

Senator King, of Utah, is still ex- 
pecting a favorable report from the 
Senate Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, on his resolution provid- 
ing for an investigation of the alleged 
American dyestuff monopoly and lob-. 
by activities. However, the Contin- 
gent Expense Committee has not been 
able to obtain a quorum to do busi- 
ness on several occasions when its 
chairman, Senator Calder, of New 
York, attempted to hold a meeting to 
take up the King resolution. The res- 
olution proposed a special senatorial 
committee to conduct the investiga- 
tion. Senator King says frankly he 
hopes to be a member of the com- 
mittee. 

According to a report among rep- 
resentatives of dyestuff importers, the 
State Department plans to make the 
Textile Alliance the sole agency for 
importing dyestuffs. At the State De- 
partment it is pointed out that the 
Textile Alliance is already the sole 
agent for importing and handling the 
American share of German reparation 
dyestuffs. It was added that market 
or production conditions might arise 
which would make the reparation 
dyestuffs practically the only source 
from which importations could be 
made into the United States. If such 
conditions should arise the Textile 
Alliance would then become the sole 
importing agent for dyestuffs. 


SHOE AND HOSIERY MEN TO 
CO-OPERATE ON COLOR 
QUESTION 

Several important developments were 
the outcome of the quarterly meeting 
of the styles committee of the National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association held at the 


Hotel Astor recently. The principal 
business before the committee was that 
of deciding on styles to be featured by 
shoe retailers all over the country, but 
in addition representatives of leading 
hosiery manufacturers, members of the 
Textile Color Card Association of 
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America, attended the meeting and 
have agreed to co-operate with the 
shoe men in co-ordinating hosiery col- 
ors with colors that will be used in 
shoes for the coming spring and sum- 
mer, 

Hosiery men at the meeting stated 
that heretofore the stocking manufac- 
turer had regulated his output with an 
‘eye chiefly to the dry goods and depart- 
ment store trade, and that colors had 
been designed primarily to blend with 
costumes rather than footwear. It is 
the contention of the shoe men that, 
with the ever-increasing custom of the 
better shoe retailer of operating a ho- 
siery department in connection with the 
shop, and with the growing tendency 
of the customer to buy stockings at the 
time the shoes are purchased, the prob- 
lem of proper color combinations is a 
serious one. Although hosiery in a 
great many contrasting colors had been 
worn in the past season, both the shoe 
men and stocking manufacturers agree 
that this is only a phase. 

A plan whereby the hosiery people 
and shoe men might consult at the be- 
ginning of a season and arrange that 
colors featured by each should match 
would undoubtedly prove of advantage 
to both parties, the majority of those 
present at the meeting believed. 


The mercerizing and finishing of tex- 
tiles will be carried on by the Utica 
Dyeing and Finishing Company, Inc., 
which has just been incorporated under 
the laws of New York with a capital of 
$40,000. Headquarters will be in Utica. 
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Tip for editors: It would be most 
interesting to see in print a list of the 
American mills that order reparation 
colors. 

—o-— 

Further, this department makes it 
odds-on that mills using reparation col- 
ors are turning out no better products, 
and are no busier, than those using 
American dyes. 

——()-— 

Some people imagine when thev have 
the price of a 12-cylinder car that they 
have reached the top, but often both 
imagination and car touch bottom. 

—OoO—- 

The genial Ed. exhorted us, ’way 
back in July 4 issue, to cheer up—that 
since the new Tariff measure had been 
introduced we might get some action. 
True enough, we have; but only a very 
small and insignificant “mite” ! 

—0O— 

A shave generally makes all the dif- 
ference between a pessimist and an 
optimist. 

‘ apie 

The most popular book for 1921 
continues—and will continue for some 
time—to be the pocketbook! 

& EF. T. 


So great was deemed the impor- 
tance of the International Textile 
Exposition from an educational stand- 
point that students of the Lowell 
Textile School declared a holiday last 
Friday and attended the Exposition 
en masse. 


An exceedingly attractive exhibit at 
the Textile Show in Boston was that 
of Zinnser & Co., which displayed 
this concern’s comprehensive line of 
fast alizarine colors. These were 
shown by means of dyeings of a great 
variety of shades on wool and silk, 
and by printed cotton goods. Interest 
was added by the fact that good aliz- 
arine dyestufis are one of the classes 
of products most eagerly sought to- 
day by the American dyer. 
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This is one of a number of separate laboratories devoted exclusively to the standard 
ization of all apparatus and chemicals used in the Du Pont Research Laboratorie: 


| Standardization Insures | 
Bee’ Uniform Quality | 


To thoroughly understand what happens chemi- 
cally between the lump of coal and the pure, brilliant 
dyestuff requires years of study and research. 


For the majority of us, it is sufficient to know that 
i chemical reactions follow each other, times almost with- 
i out number. But to obtain ideal results at each step 
' of manufacture, the greatest of care is necessary. 


Definite temperatures, concentrations, pressures and 
many other factors must be determined and then main- 
tained whenever a particular chemical is synthesized. | | 


This is only possible when each piece of machinery 
and every chemical used is uae 





Du Pont Dyestuffsare the culmination of continuous | 
A i. \}/ and careful standardization—insuring uniform high 
WW! nme 5 : 8 & 
| i (=|  quality—and uniform results from their use. 
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| | Branch Offices 
| : N York Bos Providence 
| | | Every commercial Du Pont Dyestuff oo Philadelphia wiia eg eons 


Charlotte, N. C 


“hie 
has its definite qualities. Its shade, =aenee 


strength and solubility are factors that 
must always be uniform 


| 
| 
| | es 
To achieve this exact unijormity, 
| | every lot of each dyestuff riust be care 
ully checked before shipment anc made 
to agree with the standard sample of 


| that particular dye on file in our tech 
| 
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For Lake Making 


ATIONAL Brilliant Green 

B Crystals is the newest 
‘“‘National’’ Dye of interest to 
manufacturers of tannin lakes, 
especially lakes for wall-papers 
and coated papers. 


The Company maintains fully 
equipped laboratories and an ex- 
perienced technical staff both of 
which are at the service of our 
customers without charge. 
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